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NOTICE. 


The arrangements with reference.to the Prize Essays previously 
mentioned being completed, the Proprietor of the Jewish Chronicle now 
announces that two subjects have been selected for competition, and to 
each writer of the best essay on either will be awarded the sum of £5. 
The adjudication will be left to the decision of two most competent 
judges. The essays must be copied ina fuir legible hand, and be 
written on only one side of the paper, so as to be easily read (these 
conditions are indispensable), and each essay should not cxeeed, 
when printed, 48 pages of an ordinary octavo pamphlet, and must 
he forwarded to the Jewish Chronicle Office on or before the. Lat 
day of August next. The subjects proposed are :— 
I. The Post-Biblical History of the Jews, compiled from both 
Jewish and Christian authorities. 

II. A Translation and Commentary on Chapters vit., viri., and 
tuu., of the Prophecy of Isaiah, comprehending a vindication of 
the Jewish Commentaries thereon. 


The names of the authors should be sent separately, enclosed and 
sealed, so as not to be opened unless success/u!. 


— 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 
Ir is a notorious fact, that the Jews, as a loyal body of people, 
quietly submit to the laws of whatever country they may reside 
in; never attempting to urge their opinions on the legislature, 
even when the laws are in opposition to the religious doctrines of 
Judaism. Thus, for instance, unless the highest ecclesiastical 
authority of the Jews in the British empire—Dr. Adler—had been 
written to by the Secretary of the Marriage Commission, the 
Chief Rabbi would not have delivered the Jewish opinion on the 
question of marriage with a deceased wife's sister, disallowed at 
present by the law of the land, and not only permitted, but even 
considered proper and laudable by the Jewish law, as is clearly 
shown by the Rev. Doctor’s letter. 
at all with the question, were it not for a notion which is abroad, 
and which was expressed in Parliament during the debate on this 
Bill on Thursday the 17th instant, that the Jews were opposed to 
Mr. Stuart Wortley’s Bill to permit marriage with a deceased 


the concurrent testimony of all Christian churches against the 
Christian churches. Now the honorable member could not have 


read the Chief Rabbi's letter on the subject which appeared in 
the “ Blue Book” two years since, and which unequivocally 


Nor should we have meddled | 


| 


decides in favour of the Bill; nor could the hon. gentleman 
have recollected the debate which took plece on Wednesday, the 
6th of March, during which Mr. Cobden said— 


It was assumed that there was authority against these marriages in 
the Hebrew law. Such authority never existed in the Hebrew law. 


‘, An unlearned man like himself would naturally resort to the highest 


authority among the Jews to ascertain what was the opinion of the 
ancient Jews, and what the practice of their modern successors. 

Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adler, was called as a witness; and the paper he 
put in was the ablest piece of evidence recorded. So far as regarded 
the passage in Leviticus, which chancery barristers had mystified, 


| turning that house into a sort of synod, Dr. Adler stated that, accord- 
_ ing to Rabbinical authority, such marriages were even laudable, and 


where voung children had been left, the marriage was allowed to be 
concluded at an earlier period after the death of the wife than in ordi- 
nary cases. If that conclusion were not admitted, what became of 


_ the assumption on the other side? That the great lawgiver of the 


Jews, in giving the Levitical law, so far failed of his object as to con- 
vey his meaning in a mode which was to‘aily misunderstood and per- 
verted, and that they were living in violation of a law which he had 
expressly laid down, .(tiear, hear) 

It is trae Mr. Goulburn, an opponent of the Bill, said, in reply 
to Mr. Cobden’s forcible argaments— 


With regard to Dr. Adler, it must be remembered that the Jews of 


| modern date had corrupted the text of Scripture; and he must decline 


to take the opinion of that gentleman in opposition to the practice 
developed in the Bible. It was the uniform current of opinion am 

all those who had studied the law in its original language, and w 
from their station and learning, were best qualified to pronounce an 
opinion, that from the carlicst period that prohibition was maintained 
by those by whom that law was to be administered. 


But nothing can be more absurd (besides its being contrary to 


fact) than such a statement as that made by the honorable mem- 


| 
| 
| 


_ ber for the University of Cambridge. 


Surely Dr. Adler did 
not lay down the orinion of modern Jews, but corroborated that 
of the ancient Jews, who never dreamed of prohibiting such a 
marriage. Dr. Adler did rot give his own opinion on the passage 
in Leviticus, but elucidated that of the most authentic ancient 
Jewish commentators. It was therefore justly replied by Mr. 
Wortley, in answer to Mr. Goulburn, that— 


Although his right hon. friend who had last addressed the house 
entertained the opinion, that the measure was opposed to the Divine 
law, yet there were others in that house who thought differently ; and 
he could only reiterate his own copviction, seeing that he found 
nothing in the Old Testament against these marriages, which it was. 
clear were allowed among the Jews, that there was no prohibition of 
thein in the law of God. 


Had the member for the University of Cambridge perused Dr. 


_ Adler's letter (which, not having yet appeared in the Jewish 


wife's sister. Mr. Napier, in opposing the Bill, said, “they had , press, we now publish in extenso), he could not have made an 


| assertion so contrary to truth, as “that from the earliest period 


principle of the Bill, and the Jews in that respect agreed with the | that prohibition was maintained by those by whom that law was 


to be administered ;” for it is proved that the traditional law, 
authenticated by those Rabbies who administered it, did sanction 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister. Historical records of post- 
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— 7 
biblical Jews never mention such a prohibition, and what then is 
Mr. Goulburn’s authority ? 


‘The following is a copy of Dr. Adler’s letter to 


Office of the Chief Rabbi, London, March 18, 5608—1545, 

Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 6th 
instant, in which you request an answer to three questions put to me 
by the Commission appointed by the Crown to inquire into the state 
and operation of the law of marriage ; and in reply, 1 feel much plea- 
sure in hereby complying with your request. 

L “ Whether the marriage of a widower with the sister of his 
deceased wife is understood by the Jewish nation as agen by the 
Divine law 7”"—It is not only not considered as prohibited, but it is 
disti: ctly understood to be permitted; and on this point neither the 
Divine law, nor the Rabbins, nor historical Judaism, leave room for 
the least doubt. 

1. First, then, as regards the Divine law, the literal translation of 
the original text ( Levit. xviii. 1%) runs thus :— 

“ And a wife to her sister thou shalt not take, to vex her by un- 
covering her nakedness, beside her in her life-time.” 

The meaning of the text is obviously this:—Polygamy, which in 
ancient times was tolerated among the Israelites, is hereby limited in 
one instance, the legislator interdicting matrimonial alliance with a 
wife’s sister, during her (che wife's) lite-time, lest the law of nature 
should be reversed, and those in whom she has planted mutual love 
be converted into rivals and enemies. ‘To avoid, however, giving rise 
to any misapprebension as to the extent of this prohibition, the legis- 
lator has worded it differently from all the preceding prohibitions, by 
superadding such explanatory clauses as would render it evident that 
the aforesaid alliance is forbidden only during the life of the sister. 
We have here, first, “beside her sister ;” secondly, the word 77%, 
which in Hebrew, as well as in Arabic, implies enmity caused by jea- 
lousy (compare Numbers xxv.18; 1 Sam.i.6; 2 Sam. xx.3; Isaiah 
xt.13); thirdly, an additional “ beside her ;” and, fourthly, * in her 
life-time.” 

Hence, too, we may easily account for the omission of the prohibi- 
tion in question in the 20th chapter of Leviticus, the forbidden mar- 
riages therein mentioned being confined to those which are wholly and 
Sor ever interdicted. 

As to the objection to the permission of the marriage of a widower 
with the sister of his deceased wife, raised by those who urge that the 
same degree of affinity is prohibited in the instance of a brother's wife, 
if she have any offspring (Levit. xviii 16, aud Deut. xxv.), besides such 
objection being almost unworthy of notice when compared with the 
clear and explicit words of the text, it must, moreover, yicld to this 
consideration, that such marriages are probably also permitted for 
reasons which are grounded ia nature. for if we coasider the love 
which the wile bears her sister, the wish that a dying mother must 
have to sce one related to her by the nearest ties of blood succeed her 


in her important functions as wife and mother, and the attachment of | 


surviving children.to their aunt, who is most likely to resemble their 
departed mother in disposition and appearance, we cannot doubt that 
the marriage with the sister of a deceased wife is not ouly proper as 
regarus the latter, but must be greatly conducive to the weltare of the 
children, promotive of domestic happiuess; a reason which cannot 
mee aded in the case of a brother's wife. 
“be rendering adopted by the Carnites of the words dx mex 
“ore wife to another,” is not only destitute of all authority, and dis- 
cordant with the spirit of the sacred lenzuage, but quite contrary to the 
trath, inasmuch as polyzamy, which would thereby be prohibited, 
was joruerly periniticd, as way be proved fro: innumerable instances ; 
and, 
2. Allthe Rabbis, too—and here we are on the ground of historical 
Judaism—concur in this view of the question; for in examining their 
—_—- from the Mishna (Jebamoth iv. 13) downwards, to the Shul- 
chan Aruch, Eben Ezer (Sect. 15, §26), we find that they prohibit 
marriage with a woman after the divorce of her sister, but expressly 
permit it after her death : the same conclusion must be arrived at by 
searching the Jewish commentators, from Philo (see his “ Special 
Laws of Moses,” p.203) down to Zunz; so that, io the best of my 
knowledge, not a single opinion can be met with throughout all the 
Rabbinical writings, which would even appear to throw any doubt 
on the legality or propriety of the marriage of a widower with his 
deceased wife's sister. 
Il. “Whether such marriages are solemnised where both parties 
belong to the Jewish nation? and whether they are frequent ?”—In 
all the countries of civilised Europe, where the law of the land offers 


Ro impediment, such marriages very frequently take place. From the 


- 


tience which I myself have had during the twenty years that I 
held the office of Chief Rabbi in Oldenburg and Hanover, I can affirm 
that the marriages in question were frequent, and that the evils which 
are by some apprehended from such alliances have not resulted there- 
from; on the contrary, I may confidently assert, that they have almost 
invariably proved happy. Eveo here in England, a. to the passing 
of the Marriage Act of the Sth and 6th of William IV., such marriages 
fi ly oceurred. 

Ifl. * Whether, supposing that such marriage is allowed by the 
Jewish law, it exposes the parties to any want of respect, or at all 
affects their position in society ?’—From the preceding statements, it 
will be obvious that this question must be answered in the negative 

According to Rabbinical authorities, such a marriage, so far from 
exposing the parties to any reproach, is considered proper, and even 
laudable : and where young children are left by the deceased wife, the 
marriage is allowed to take place within a shorter period from the 
wife’s death than would otherwise be permitted, as may be seen by 
reference to the Shulchan Aruch, Jorch Deah (Sect. 392, § 3). 

Should there remain any point, either adverted to by me or not, 
that still requires elucidation, I shall feel most happy to satisfy the 
wishes of the Commission, and to supply them with such additional 
information on the subject in question as it may be in my power to 
furnish. i am, Sir, yours most respectfully, 


To the Secretary of the Marriage Commission. N. Apuer, Dr. 


Nothing can be more lucid and clear than these words; they 
completely refute the objections to the Bill, both on Scriptural 
and moral grounds. The justice of the marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister is thus proved by theory, and the expediency thereof 
is proved by centuries of practice. All sickly feelings of mock 
delicacy must vanish at the reflection, that in cases where a 
family is left behind, the aunt is more likely to tend, to love, and 
to bear with the children, than any strange step-mother would be. 
All bigotry, quibbling, and cavilling, must or ought to give way 
to the charitable tendencies which the marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister so eminently present. All the feigned piety which 
can be brought to bear against the Bill should be laid aside when 
a measure is proposed tending to remedy a great social evil, and 
to promote domestic happiness. You high-churchmen, who are so 
fond of preaching Christian love and charity, here is an opportu- 
nity of exercising it. You fear to violate the law of Leviticus ; 
the Jews, who received that law, tell you that there is no occa- 
sion for fear, and unbiassed Christian divines tell. yon the same 
thing. Rather than stigmatising Mr. Wortley’s bill as “ scan- 
dalous, immoral, and mischievous’—terms employed by Mr. 
Divett, the mover of the amendment “ that the Bill be read that 
day six months’’—it is proved by experience to be charitable, 
moral, and beneficial; and we sincerely wish that it may not 
be required to be “ read that day six months” in the Parlia- 
mentary phrase of opposition, but that it will then have passed 
both Houses, and be the law of the land; agreeing as we do with 
Mr. Heald, that, ** believing it was unwise to relax any obligations 
clearly and expressly declared in the Divine law, we equally 
believe it unwise to forge feticrs from which the Divine law had 
seen fit ro LEAVE MANKIND FREE.” 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATION, 

By Den Pincnas. 
Iy a former number of the Chronicle,’ an attempt has been mede 
to elucidate for us the following Biblical passage, which occurs in 
Amos vi, 10;— 


+? 


And a man’s uncie shall take him up, and he that burneth® him, to bring 
Out the bones out of the house, and shall say unto him that ‘s by the sides 
of the house, /s tere yet oxy with thee? and he shall say, No. Then shall he 


= lield thy tongue: for we may not make mention of the name of the 
ord. 


' Vol. No. 9 
* It is to me quite unaccountable how Luther manages to translate 1t 
Iw), “* Sein Vetter und sein Ohm” (his nephew and his uncle). 
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I perfectly agree with “‘ A Subscriber,” that the above passage 
“is very difficult to explain; and notwithstanding the ingenuity 
of many commentators,® it must be confessed that there is not a 
connecting sense in it.” But the explanation of the supposed 
true meaning of the verse, as suggested by your correspondent, 
appears to me equally objectionable. In the first place, one of 
the speakers is supposed to say, in reply to the question, “ Is 
there any yet with thee?” (None besides God). 
The word O°75x is not in the original; but it is ingenuously sug- 
— that before the speaker has time to utter the holy word, 

eis stopped by his companion with “ Be silent; you are un- 
worthy to mention the name of the Lord.” In this way we are 
led to believe that the word DNS must be understood, though it 
is not written; but why are we left entirely in the dark as to the 
somewhat remarkable fact, that the very person who corrects his 


companiom for being about to pronounce the word D°75x, himself 
utters the most sacred 1M’, or at any rate its substitute "3)78? 
And in the second place, the rash speaker who is about to utter 
the name of the Lord, is supposed by his intended reply to allude 
to a passage in Isaiah (xlv. 14). 


that the DES here, and the OMSK CDK HY in Isaiah, 
are identical in sense : now a comparison of the two passages will 
shew the fallacy of this. Here, in Amos, to the question ? JOY yn 
(Is there any yet with thee ? i.e¢., Is there any yet present with 
thee ?), the supposed answer is, “ There is nove besides the 
Lord.” There, in Isaiah, it is pax ny $x 
(Surely God is with thee, and there is no other [od] but 
Elohim). In this last passage nothing is said about * There is 
no one [present] but God;” but simply, ‘* There is no other 
(deity) besides Elohim ;” and as the two passages differ so mate- 
rially in sense, there can be no allusion from the one to the other. 
Now as your correspondent concludes his remarks with this 
very sensible paragraph, “ Should you agree with this suggestion, 
~ will give it insertion; if not, I shall still remain a subscriber,” 
am led to suppose he is gifted with a portion of that common 
sense of which some French poet wittily said, ‘In spite of its 
name, it is uncommon ;’”* and I trust he will no way feel himself 
aggrieved if I venture to suggest a reading which appears to me 
preferable — at any rate, until in its turn it is replaced by a 
better. 
. In erder to understand the verse in the sense I take it, it is 
hecessary for me to introduce to the reader the two characters 
which play so pgainen a part before the mind’s eye of the pro- 
phet. One is called 175 (his friend}, the other is called 12700 
(his burner). e very name of the former suggests something 
noble, manly, amd generous, and in a moment prepossesses us in 
his favour. It is the name of a being we all long for, and for 
whom, were_he purchasable, we would give almost the apple of 
the eye. The name of the other has in it something repulsive— 
“his burner;” it is grating to the ear, and somehow or other 
seems to have an unaccountable affinity to the modern undertaker. 
What is this burner? He is evidently of a profession pertaining 
to death; his very countenance seems to have a something of 
callous indifference to the scene before him. 


gruff, and surly; the office of the one seems to be to bewail the 
untimely death of one he dearly loved, that of the other is merely 
professional, so much coin for so much body. 

We read in Jeremiah xxxv.5: “ Thou shalt die in peace: and 
with the burnings of thy fathers, the former kings which were 
before thee they shall burn for thee; and they will lament thee, 
saying, Ah Lord! for 1 have pronounced the word, saith the Lord.” 


Upon this Rashi comments — Sy 71> 


* Rashi translates it, AX Sen (his relative 
and friend, who saves his bones from the conflagration), 
ported by the 


* “ En dépit de son nom, le sens commun est rare.” 


By this we are led to infer | 


The voice of the ! 
Jriend seems to be soft, gentle, and timid—that of the burner, bold 


ln this he is sup- \ 


ernwn 45) tnop (Thus it was their custom to burn for their 
kings, their bed and the vessels which they were in the habit of 
using). This will give us some idea of the probable duties which 
fell to the lot of the professional “ burner.” 

The Prophet Amos, in his spiritual clairvoyance, beholds the 
seene of destruction which he so glowingly predicts: “ The Lord 
God hath sworn by himself, saith the Lord, the God of hosts, I 
abhor the pride> of Jacob, and hate his palaces: therefore I will 
deliver up the city with all that is therein, And it shall come to 
pass, if there remain ten men in one house they shall [ail] die.” 
Here permit me to draw the curtain, and describe the scene 
depicted in the imagination of the prophet.. He beholds the inside 
of a house in which there breathes not a human being; all around 
is desolation, horror, and death. The dead bodies of ten human 
beings in the last stage of corruption lie in various postures of 
hideous and unnatural death; what was once flesh, sinews, and 
skin has gradually wasted away, and the bare bones, discoloured 
with green mould, alone remain to testify that they were once the 
abodes of immortal souls. Years they may have remained in this 
condition, abandoned and forsaken by God and man; when, lo! 
one dark and dreary night, when all around seemed dumb, as if 
nature herself were dead, two human beings silently and cautiously 
steal into this house of death, as if they were after some clandes- 
tine business. One of the ten mouldering skeletons had a friend; 
he enters. O could the great Stagyrite have beheld with what 
anxiety and devotion, with what torture and despair, this livin 
being wept over the body of his departed friend, with what 
and care he gathered every particular limb for the purpose of 
bestowing upon them the funeral rites, he would never again 
have uttered that favourite saying of his, “ My friends, there is 
no friend !"6 O Heavens! can this be a true doctrine? If so, 
let me, in mercy, die in ignorance thereof. { would not think so 
meanly of man. There is a friend, and the man who thinks other- 
wise is unworthy of one. 

But the prophet shall speak for himself— 

TWN 


And a man’s friend and his burner shall lift him up 

To bring forth the bones out of the house, 

And he (the friend) shall say unto him that is by 
the sides of the house (i. e., the burner), 

Is there yet any with thee ? (i.e., Are there any more 
bones? or, in other words, have you collected 
them all ?) | 

7prx , ce? «And he (the burner) will say (in a gruff, loud, and 
callous manner), No (or, None). 
, And he (the friend) shal! say, Hush! 
mm vom>x> there is to be no memoria! in the name of God 


i. e. he cautions him to be silent, as they are engaged in a clandes- 
tine affair, in procuring the funeral rites for a being whom God 
has condemned to utterly perish along with the rest, and to have 
no memorial in the land of the living. ‘That the phrase 717 OW2 
here signifies, “ in God's name,” i. e., by his command, is evident 
from the parallelism; for the very next line proceeds with A353 


? yay 


nan (For behold the Lord commandeth, 


and he will smite the great house), ete. 


* The English Authorised Version renders the words apy- pxa, “the 
excellency of Jacob.” Luther knew better; he renders it, ‘‘ die Hoffart Jakobs” 
(the pride of Jacob). Mr. Newman, somewhat strangely, leaves this glaring 
error unnoticed in his “ Emendations of the Authorised Version.” 

® This remarkable saying of Aristotle, which, if I understand it aright, is 
a little principle of a great man. I quote secondhand from Montaigne’s 
Works, Hazlitt’s edition, book i. chap. xxvi. p.80. He had it (as is stated 
in the note) from Laertius, tn vitd. 

7 The term DDx, which I render, in common with other translators, “ no,” 
or “none,” cannot strictly be said to be a literal version of the word; the 
definition of the root is, ‘*to cease,” “‘to fail,” “to have an end,” etc. 
Luther’s version of the word DDx in this place, “ Sie sind alle dahin,” is 
more literal; thus, to the question, “Is there yet any {bones} with thee ?” 
the answer is, according to him, * ‘They are all away.” 


PiutLtosopny.—The end of philosophy is to subdue the pas- 
| sions, and prepare man for every condition of life. 


Ricuzs should be admitted into our houses, but not into our 
| hearts, 


* 
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THE LAWS OF ISRAEL, 
As represented by the Greeks and Romans. 
By A. Fiscuxn. 
(Continued from page 252.) 


histry, however, was not born in this age—it dates many centu- 
ries back ; and for such demonstrations as are daily put forth at the 
expense of Israel, we can lock back towards the time when classic 
Greece and Rome were planting their banners on all the corners of the 
earth, and were looked upon as the very essence of philosophy. 
Those days have passed by, and new scenes appear on the stage of the 
world ; yet we should not lose sight of those times, nor of the argu- 
ments (if they may be so called) used against the descendants of 
Abraham, not with the object of exulting in our triumph, but with 
the view of drawing therefrom those useful lessons with which every 
relation of events so abundantly teems. ‘The contemplation of that 
period, we repeat, may have a beneficial infiuence; for whilst we per- 
ceive that we have succeeded in removing a great number of preju- 
dices, we may feel the agreeable hope that all hostility will ultimately 
be removed, and that the day will come in which the Lord “ will turn 
to the people a pure language, that they may all call upon the name 
of the Lord with one consent.”' For the present, we can view the 
Greek and Roman authors with the same eye as, some centuries 
hence, those of the present age will be looked upon; and though the 
prcerens made during the last few centuries has been very great, this, 
owever, is certain, that the conquests which truth will achieve in time 
to come will be, in respect to the present day, what the present day is 
in relation to the time when the Roman empire was in its full glory. 
We by no means include among the modern authors al/ the Gentile 
writers, but exclusively those who write not from conviction, but from 
an inherent impulse to be hurtful. We are ready to admit that there 
are many Christians whose writings, in respect to Judaism, breathe a 
spirit of liberality—who bend their ear to the voice of reason, and look 
with gratitude to that nation among which the founder of their own 
religion was born.’ We certainly cannot wish the Christians to give 
up their notions of Deity ; we are promised that this shall ultimately 
happen,’ and thus we believe God instead of obstructing the social 
ties between Jew and Gentile, and instead of laying snares at the feet 
of our countrymen to prevent a free and loyal intercourse of feeling ; 
and in this we imitate the conduct of the wisest of men, who prayed 
the Lord “ to do according to all that the stranger calleth to him for.” * 
So the Jews have acted, and so they will continue to act till the end 
of time. We read, moreover, in the Bible, that Jonah was sent to 
Nineveh to rebuke the people for their wickedness, in consequence of 
which they repented, and were forgiven.’ We do not imagine that 
the Ninevites, though they had a notion of the one God, abstained from 
the worship of idols ; but rather, that though they were idolators, they 
made their images symbo!s of virtue, and not lords of vice.° If, then, 
the intercourse between Jew and idolator is not forbidden so long as 
the religion of the latter has for its motto “*love God and man,” how 
absurd would it be to suppose that, in the present day, the nations of 
the civilised world should shun or oppress one sect on the supposition 
that such ‘s the wish of God: 
We call now before us the flowers of Greece and Rome—those great 
poets, historians, and naturalists so justly boasted of—and call them 
to account for the infamous reports they endeavoured to diffuse 
respecting the Jews. A comparison of two nations of antiquity made 
by themselves is of manifold interest ; it represents the nature of the 
nation described, and that of the nation describing; it lays before our 
eyes the mode of criticism used in their judgment respecting the 
political and social condition of countries; and as they take their own 
customs and laws as a standard, we at the same time become more 
acquainted with their real constitution. It is to be regretted that 
none of the Egyptian writings relative to the Jews have been preserved 
tous, That such existed is evident from Josephus,’ whilst Manetho 
cannot be relied upon as representing the true notions of the Egypt- 
ians." We say, it would be a great advantage were we possessed of 
original Egyptian documents, as we could then represent to ourselves 
two nations entirely opposed in doctrines. The Seintlane had fallen 
anoto the vilest state of idolatry, whilst the Jews had to cultivate the 


Zephaniah iii. 9. 
for. the Rev. J.Oxlee’s frst “ Three Letters to the Archbishop of Can- 
ury.” 
: Zechariah xiv. 9. * 1 Kings viii. 43. ® Jonah iii. 10. 
" It is worth noticing that the word on>x is used in the prayer of the 
Ninevites, but the Tetragrammaton in the subsequent verse (ch. iv. 2), ap- 


parently to distinguish the worship of the Ninevites f 
? Contra Ap. i.14. P i rom that of Jonah. 


doctrine of one God; the former could boast of great physical force, 
the latter boasted of spiritual power ; the first thought themselves the 
most civilised nation of antiquity, the latter were really so. The 
Egyptians were, moreover, possessed of two forms of religion, the one 

rofessed by the priests, the other by the people; the former could 
ave more readily understood the true constitution of the Jewish 
nation, in consequence of their having made theology a study; and for 
this very reason we cannot consider the statements of the Greeks and 


- Romans as a true exposition of the Egyptian sacerdotal doctrines, but 


only as opinions probably influenced by, but not resulting from, 
Egyptian investigation. 

If we now take these documents as they lie before us, we ask our- 
selves, what was the cause of their reporting so faithlessly the laws of 
Isracl? Was it that ignorance covered their minds with clouds of 
darkness, and led them astray from that path where only they could 
find the object of their investigation? Was it that ignorance, com- 
bined with anxiety to write about the moral and political condition of 
the Jews, caused them, without examining the laws of Moses, to de- 
vote their pens to the ludicrous accounts they have left to us on this 
subject, thus excusing their inability of judging by the worthlessness 
of their contents? We cannot conscientiously satisfy ourselves with 
this argument, for the Greeks and Romans, who journeyed to Asia for 
information, who, notwithstanding the difficulties attending the imper- 
fect mode of travelling in those days, disregarded trouble and expense 
in order to attain their aim, and to enter into the minutest details 
relative to the constitution of all nations—these men surely could not 
have remained ignorant of the great part the Jewish nation performed 
on the world’s stage, nor could they have been unconscious of the 
great distinction this people obtained in their gradual development as 
a nation, not by physical, but by moral force, evidently effected by a 
higher than human power. We ask again, What could have been the 
cause of this incongruity ? Was it jealousy of their riches and power ? 
Let us but look to the Bible, and we shall readily find the rejection of 
this argument. “ The Lord did not set his love upon you nor choose 
you because ye were more in number than any people, for ye are the 
fewest of all people.” * If, then, we cannot answer this query by igno- 
rance or jealousy, we have to inquire deeper into the subject, in order 
to discover why the Greeks and Romans unanimously endeavoured to 
turn into ridicule the laws of Israel. . : 

(To be continued.) 


Erratum.—In our last, p. 252, col. 1, line 27 should have been line 49. 


A FRAGMENT. 
By a Youne Jewisu Lapy. 
“ It will be all one in a hundred years herc>.” 


“ An!” T exclaimed, shrugging my shoulders and deeply sighing, “ it 
will be all one in a hundred years hence.” Hardly had these words 
escaped my lips, and I had well pondered on the stupidity of this 
remark, than pk carried forward to a century of time. I, of course, 
was looking down from my etherial residence upon the earth, where 
all seemed changed — O how changed! First, my eyes wandered 
naturally to the sais of my childhood, the dear paternal domain, 
where my happiest days had sped away, darkened only by summer 
showers, which caused all around me to seem brighter; but I could 
not discover in the (what appeared to me) superb mansion one distin- 
guishing feature of that familiar place. I rubbed my eyes, opened 
them wider, and looking around, beheld parterres filled with flowers, 
the names of which were equally strange to me ; and animals sported 
on the lawn, apparently quite domesticated, which I had never seen in 
dear old England. 

“ Well,” I said, “ let me look not to the external, but to the internal 
appearance ;” and suiting the action to the word, | applied my powers 
of penetration to watch the manners and customs of some of my 
descendants. ‘They appeared to me to belong to the rank which lords 
and ladies claimed in my time. ‘Their dresses were more of the descrip- 

tion of which I had read in fairy tales, for they had made their way 
from foreign parts (where, of course, equal progress had taken place) ; 
innumerable domestics lounged about the house, but they assumed a 
different position to the common servant to which custom had recon- 
ciled me. I sought vainly for some memorial that might recall to my 
mind the visage or existence of some ancestor, to tell me that I was 
not mistaken in the spot which I so dearly loved; but I was sad at 
heart to discover no trace, no sign of aught, which it had been my 
happiness and care to cherish. I then turned to what have been 
termed “ the fairies of creation” —viz., the children—but only saw be- 


Deut. vii. 7. 
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fore me miniature men and women, sitting quietly on chairs, apparently 
afraid to move their delicate limbs—dressed in great style, dining 
late, and receiving company—studying during the intervening hours 
ali the arts and sciences, without having any time for proper relaxa- 
tion. I peeped into the parlours when “ night had cast her shadows 
on the earth ;” sallow sickly-looking faces met my view—the rosy hue 
of health was not visible on one cheek present. ‘To be sure, the 
room was brilliantly lighted up by eastern lamps, which shone in such 
radiant splendour that I hardly marvelled that every personal defect 
should be so visible. ‘The carpets were so thick and soft that they 
appeared to the feet like velvet ; couches were all round the room, 
and looking-glasses reflected in every corner the scene that was pass- 


ing: I beheld indolence and sloth before me, and turned away in | 


disgust. Nor was this all; “Satan had indeed found mischief for 
idle hands to do ;” for his worshipful majesty was clearly labouring as 
hardly in these improved times as ever he had done during my sojourn 
on earth, and every species of viee—only they called each thing by a 
different name—was carried on within these walls; for as civilisation 
had progressed, sin, under the semblance of virtue, had gone hand in 
hand with it. “ Well,” thought I, “I fear T am a severe judge; all 
may not be alike; let me intrude on the privacy of another house in 
the same sphere.” [ did so, but could not better satisfy myself. I 
then said, * Let me see the haunts of the poor.” [| was bewildered in 
seeking my way to the part of the town which I selected for observa- 


tion; bat the spirit which animated me breathed in my ear, * Your | 


curiosity shall be satisfied : I know it is laudable. Follow me, and 
you shall be amply repaid.” L turned cold, and shivered at the con- 
trast between wealth and poverty, indigence and luxury. There, in 
one room, small and confined, but still now and then refreshed by the 
pure air of heaven—-which God, in his infinite merey, not only bestows 
on the lowly, but gives them the power to value as it deserves to be 
valued —resided a family ; poor but neat was the furniture, nor did a 
good sized book-case, well filled, escape my quick vision. It was 
evening, and they all sat round the fire, enjoying the sweet communion 
of  y which is always experienced in the meeting of congenial 
minds, The father read aloud, and each face brightened as it added 
to its precious store of knowledge. And now I gloried in the change, 
of which I was indeed a happy witness. I gloried not in the haughty 
mansion, I gloried not in the rich stuffs, I gloried not in the general 
splendour; but I gloried in beholding that humble dwelling, for mind 
reigned there supreme, and was indeed “the standard of the man.” 
I turned rapturously to my guardian angel, and looked, for I could not 
speak, my thanks. Had this scene escaped me, I could only have 
raved at that civilisation which had changed the hearts, tempers, and 
manners of all around me. Now I had learned a lesson; and so I 
found on awaking (for I suppose you have discovered it was a dream); 
and rubbing my eyes, thinking of my night's adventures, I came to 
the conclusion that, in the first place, it is ridiculous to sacrifice health 
and happiness to gain riches, which are only squandered away alter 
death, whilst the former possessor is but little regarded, or only so in 
a selfish point of view; secondly, that civilisation, like all things, is 
good when used, bad when abused; and, lastly, that money is but a 
poor source of happiness when compared with wisdom, contentment, 
and affection, all of which are more often to be met with under lowly 
roofs than lofty mansions. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—Recent arrivals have afforded me the pleasure of perusing 
several of your late journals—the more interesting to ws in this 
remote region, from the varied information in reference to our 
institutions and literature to be found in their valuable columns. 
it is but mere justice to acknowledge the service such a publica- 
tion renders to the intellectual advancement of our nation; for 
irrespective of the facilities it affords of rescuing from oblivion— 
or at least, cold neglect—much of our highest class of literature, 
etc., it has the particular advantage of inducing men of talent 
among us to advance from that state of apparent indifference to 
which they were subjected, in my opinion, rather (for I will not 
think harshly of our moneyed leaders) from the want of a proper 
medium of communication, than from any other cause. Thanks 
to the press of the present day, the humblest can readily be heard, 
and his abilities appreciated. I rejoice to see in every advancing 


page of the Chronicle indications of this increasing spirit of intel- 
lectual advancement, in the publication of articles of the highest 


interest from many who, but for the means so —- afforded 
t 


them, would have remained unheeded and unknown. is thus, 
however, that civilisation will advance, conventional barbarism 
with its attendant superstition be annihilated, and the cause of 
humanity ultimately triumph; then— 


The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea (Isaiah xi. 9). 

I notice with considerable satisfaction the advances making for 
the improvement of the education of our youth; the efforts made 
redound to the honour of our respected Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adler, 
and those associated with him in the holy work. Remembering, 
then, that— 


When wisdom entereth into thine heart, and knowledge is pleasant unto 
thy soul, discretion shall preserve thee, understandicg shall keep thee. 


{ Prov. ii. 10, 11)— 

let us, by our united exertions, strive to deserve the resulting 
effects promised by the wise preacher. Indeed it is imperative, 
more especially in the present day, that, as Jews, we give tangible 
proofs of our advance in the social scale, and in the path of intel- 
lectual culture and improvement. 

Whilst anxious for the welfare of all my fellow-israelites, I feel 
pleasure in relating, briefly, an account of the movements of our 
little band of co-religionists here. I have already, from time to 
time, related such incidents as I conceived would gratify some of 
those interested in the fate of our antipodean brethren. It is, 
however, as I formerly observed, not much to amuse that the 
colony affords. We have had some additions recently to our 
numbers by immigrants from England and elsewhere. On Wed- 
nesday our the Kev. Morrice Cohen, was united to 
Miss Julia, a daughter of Abraham Hort, Esq., from New 
Zealand, now resident here. It was the first occasion on which 
a marriage had been solemnised in our synagogue, and many 
strangers were induced in consequence to witness it. For the first 
time in the colony we had the pleasure, on M30 last, to introduce _ 
into the service the veritable etc. We 
have now every requisite in connection with our ritual that the 
most orthodox can demand ; and further, we have the gratification 
of the services, in the office of president of the congregation, of 
Samuel Moses, Esq. (a relative of Louis Nathan, Esq., our former 
head, now in England), a gentleman whose able assistance and 
liberality has merited and won golden opinions from all classes. 

This climate is remarkable for its productive effects on the 
vegetable creation. Floricultural and horticultural exhibitions of 
the first order are frequent at the proper seasons ; and I mention 
this circumstance to point out that our co-religionists here are not 
behindhand in scientific pursuits. Our worthy president has 


received successive prizes for productions from his own gardens, 


and recently a Mr. Rheuben has had similar honours for his fine 
specimens. Nor, in fact, are we, in comparison with our fellow- 
citizens, halting; for Messrs. S. Moses, A. Hort, H. L. Moses, 
and others, are members of the Royal Society, and of the literary 
and scientific associations here; and another member has on 
several occasions delivered courses of lectures on the physical 
sciences at various institutions in the island. 

With earnest wishes for the success of your interesting and 
useful publication, 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


72 
Hobart Town, 2\st October, 5610—1849. 


[Since the above, we have received two more Ictters from our esteemed 
correspondent at Hobart Town, which we will give in our next. | 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—As one of your occasional correspondents, allow me to 
thank you for your able translation of the lecture which com- 
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menced the last number of your paper. It is so beautiful, so 
correct, and so spiritually comforting, that I would urge you to 
reprint it, as a tract, for sale, separately from the other articles. 
How deeply do I honour those who can give utterance to such 
heart-stirring sentiments and holy consolation, and how greatly 
do I esteem him who, by giving an elegant and faithful translation, 
enables so many more than were at first contemplated, to be men- 
tally refreshed from a stream which hath its source from the 
living waters of the Divinity. 
I remain, dear Sir, with great admiration of your labours, 

Brighton, May 19th, 1850. A ConTRIBUTOR. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—I have the pleasure to inform you, that the Rev, B. 
Jacobs, Reader of this Congregation, delivered a very impressive 
lecture on the first day of Pentecost, the text being Deut. xvi.9. 
The dispassionate and able manaer in which he addressed the 
congregation, describing the sanctity of the day, I am happy to 
say has made an agreeable impression upon those who do not 
adhere strictly to the Sabbath. 

By inserting this in your widely-circulated journal, you will 
confer a favour upon your very obedient servant, 

Jersey, May 19th, SGLO0, 


- 


H. NATHAN. 


ENIGMA. 
By the Rev. H. Hilzel, Reader of the Hambro’ Synagogue. 
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NOTES ON THE JEWS OF PERSIA UNDER MOHAMMED 
SHALL 
Obtained from one of themselves. 
By tue Rev. Asranam Dr Sona. 
** Singula queque locum teneant sortita decentem.”——-Hor. Ars. Dvet. 
(Continued from page 253.) 

Of the public buildings, we shall notice first the one to which we 
shall hereafter have occasion to refer, and this is the public jail or 
prison-house. This building consists of fourenormous walls, forming 
a square capable of containing some 20,000 persons. The entrances 
are through two large gates ; there are no windows, and the centre of 
the roof remains open, discovering, underneath, a court-yard occupying 
the centre of the prison. Attached to these walls are little cells used 
by the predecessor of Mahommed Shah, as barracks for his soldiers. 
The barracks, however, are now. removed without the city, to avoid the 
constant affrays between the military and civilians, between whom a 
great antipathy exists. The prison cells are very small and confined, 
aud the ceilings so low that the occupants might by stretching forth 


J 
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be the Synagogue. 


their arms, reach them with ease. In the court-yard, just mentioned, 
there is an immense block of wood, to which are attached heavy iron 
chains. When a criminal is condemned to death, but his sentence is 
not to be executed till the following day, he is chained to this block in 
such a manner that he can move neither feet norarms. In this posture 
he must remain from night till morning, in the open court-yard, be the 
weather what it may. But offenders are seldom confined for any great 
length of time, the summariness of Persian punishment rencering this 
unnecessary. The mosques are very numerous; the largest is called 
Iman-Zadah, or Sons of the Prophets. It received its name on this 
account. In awar waged by the Persian Mahometans against the 
Koords, twelve of their prophets or Imams were slain. To their me- 
mory they built this extensive mosque with twelve mausoleums. The 
sinaller mosques receive the name of Majid. The market, in the centre 
of the city, is completely walled round; so that a stanger would ex- 
perience difficulty in findng it unless duly directed. The noise of 
thousands of voices gives notice of its proximity. Arrived at the walls, 
the entrance is through seven principal gates, to wit; two east, two 
(vith a door) west, one north, and two south, There are no shops in 
the city, therefore all must go to the market. In consequence of this 
regulation, the market contains every description of store; thus, the 
southern part is appropriated to the sellers of cattle, corn, barley, rice, 
beans, aad the like articles; while the other parts are indiscriminately 
occupied by the stores of dry goods, merchants, saddlers, slipper-makers, 
tailors, jewellers, blacksmiths, and other artisans. The marketing hours 
display a scene of indescribable confusion, more especially in the corn 
and cattle markets; but after mid-day the latter is entirely deserted. 
The Christians’ churches are exceedingly plain, as they are not allowed 
to build steeples, erect crosses, or to use bells. Accordingly, when the 
congregation are to be summoned to prayer,a man passes through the 
streets beating a board with a stick, or he knocks at their gate. At Easter 
they repair for worslip to a very ancient building on a mount, about two 
hours’ Journey from Hamadan. The next building we have to notice 
There are eleven Synagogues in Hamadan, 
four of which are very extensive. The foundation of the largest, which 
is called “ Beth ITacheneseth Hazaken,” or Old Synagogue. is said to 
have been laid by Mordecai. It is therefore also called ** Beth Hache- 
neseth shel Mordechai,” or Mordecai’s Synagogue. The Chief Rabbi 
of llamadan, R. Elivahu bar Eliezer Elyabu, more particularly frequents 
this Synagogue. [lis residence is unmediately opposite the Synagogue 
entrance. Behind are three mikvaoth or baths, with running water, the 
property of the congregation, and free to all the members. There are 
two entrances to the Synagogue. Its interior presents a striking dif- 
ference from that of a similar building in Europe or America. There 
are no galleries nor seats of any description, but the whole congrega- 
tion are seated on the floor, their shoes having been taken off previous 
to their entrance, and deposited in a place outside appropriated for 
them. As regards the absence of seats, there is no difference between 
Synagogue, church, or mosque. The only article of furniture in the 
Synagogue is the Tebah or reading desk, which consists of a sloping 
platform placed between two pillars reaching from the roof to the 
ground. At the base of the Tebah is a kind of bench for the reader 
to stand on, sufficiently broad to enable him to make three or four steps 
backward; on each side of him there is a bench for the wardens ;* two 
of whom stand near him during he time the law is read. The one on 
his right holds in his hand a silver plate, on which is engraven the 
Decalegue in Hebrew eharacters, which is kissed by every one called to 
read. ‘The furnitare of the rolls of the law is also different from that 
of European Synagogues. They are suspended in portable boxes, 
made to open with binges ; and when closed, form very neat, some very 
elegant cabinets. ‘There are handles outside the case by which the rea- 
der rolls the manuscript to whichever side he desires. The cabinets 
are enveloped with very beautiful cloaks, and have the usual silver belis. 
Tae last time the Mahometans spoiled the Jewish quarter, and found 
these bells in the house of one of the wardens, they returned them say- 
ing, “‘ Yours is the house of God, although you worship Him in it after 
a strange and wrong manner. Take back the things devoted to his 
service.” The Hechal or Ark, unlike those of the western Synagogue 
consists of a mere niche or hollow in the wall. It has no doors, but 
a curtain beforeit. The rolls of the law are deposited in one row upon 
a very handsome cloth. In the Synagogue of Mordecai, there are, say 
150 of these rolls ; in the minor Synagogues, the number averages from 
80 to 20. Neither Church nor Synagogue may be whitened or lime- 
washed exteriorly. On one occasion, the Israelites, desiring to rebuild 
one of their Synagogues, gave some two hundred dollars (considered a 
large sum) to induce the Khan to permit them to build it with a white ex- 


* The office of warden continues through life; and so highly is it esteemed, 
that meny give large sums of money to obtain it, 
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terior. The Khan took the bribe, but refased the permission. During 
the reign of Mahommed Shah they were not permitted to build a Syna- 
gogue elsewhere but on the site of one of the old ones; and even to do 
this they would have experienced much difficulty. In the court of the 
Synagogue of Mordecai stands the Bachur Midrashi, or school for 
youths, where the higher branches of Hebrew literature are studied. 
But of this as well of the Jeshiba, or college, we shall speak hereafter. 
We have first to make some remarks as to the domestic economy of 
the Persian Is:aelites, 
(To be continued.) 


EXPENSIVE PROSELYTISM. 
Ar the late annual meeting of the British Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews, it was stated that— 


“ During the past year six individuals, who had been under instruction br 
the Missionaries of the Society, had been baptised.” 

If this well-meaning Society made no more than half-a-dozen con- 
verts among the Israelites in one year, it certainly takes a great deal 
to convert a Jew. For, according to the Society's report— 

“ The balance-shect showed the total receipts (including a balance from 
the last report) to be £4,034 0%. 5:/., and the expenditure £3,687 17*. 8/7." 

The conversion of these Hebrews, then, cost upwards of 600/. a 
head ; money well laid out, truly; but, considering the educaiional 
and other destitution existing around us, we think it might have been 
laid out alittle better. Besides, there is a mode of Christianising the 
Children of Israel at very small expense. The least costly and most 
effectual way of promoting Christianity among the Jews would be that 
of getting it practised among Christians.— Punch. 


— 


JEWISH HUNGARIAN OFFICERS. 


AN appeal is made on behalf of a number of Jews who have served 
as superior officers in the late Hungarian army, and have distin- 
guished themselves,and cone houour to their name as Jews, when 
fighting for the liberty of their country. As they are now de- 
prived of al] pecuniary means, and intend to emigrate to Australia, 
the benevolent cre requested for the sake of humanity, the patriot 
for the sake of liberty, and the Jew for his co-religionist who has 
fought for his country as well as for the emaucipation of his 
religion, to contribute for this special purpose. 

A committee is formed, consisting of Francis Pulszky, Esq. (late 
Hungarian Ambassador), Dr. S. M. Schiller-Szinessy, A. Bauer, 
Esq. (Banker), and M. H. Bresslau, Esq. (Editor of this paper), 
to distribute donations, which will be received at the Exchange 
Bank, 113, Leadeahali-street, where an account has been opened 
for this purpose, and which will be acknowledged in this publica- 
tion. 


P.S. The liberal press is respectfully and particularly requested 
to insert a gratuitous copy of this appeal in their publications. 
WarmbBronn.—Baths and an hospital have lately been erected 
here expressly for the indigent sick Jews who are sent to this 
place to benefit by the medical qualities of the waters. During 
the last year there were twenty-two Jewish patients. The hospital 
will be replete with every convenience accordant with their reli- 
gion, which hitherto the Jews could not enjoy. 


AmsTEenDAM.—The commissioners of the Jewish community 
have just opened a savings’-bank for their co-religionists, wiiere 
deposits can be made from one penny upwards. Hitherto the 
humble classes placed such savings in small societies, formed by 
private individuals, and frequently their hard-earned pence fell a 
sacrifice to mismanagemert, wailst now the Jewish provident wiil 
be in safe hands. 


SzEGEDIN (one of the principal towns in Hungary).—The 
Council of Magistracy has just proclaimed the emancipation of 
the Jews at several parts of the town, in a formal manner, by a 
grand procession, attended by a number of influential persons, and 
accompanied by a troop of the military with their band. The 
Jews, grateful for such a liberal boon, had thanksgiving in their 
synagogues, and also sent to each soldier in the garrison (which 


— 


consisted of about 6,090) one pound of meat and a bottle of wine, 
as an acknowledgment of the high compliment paid by the military 
in participating in the rejoicing at Jewish liberty. 

Tue Prize Essayvs.—The following sums have been sub- 
scribed for the purpose of enlarging the amount to be awarded to 
the successful competitors:—Mr. David Hesse, 10s. (who has 
kindly consented to receive subscriptions from the friends of 
Hebrew literature in Manchester). Rev. A. L. Green, Bristol, 


2s. 6d. Mr. John Phillips, Is. E. M. M., Is. A Poor 
Man, Is. Mr. Barnett Meyers, 10s. 6d. Mr. I. L. Miers, 5s. 


Mr. Lewis Davis, Woolwich, 3s. 6d. 

PinLapeLruia. — A private letter states, that the Rev. Isaac 
Leeser has resigned his office of minjster of the Philadelphia 
Synagogue, in consequence of a disagreement with his con- 
gregation, | 

Sussex Hartt.— Mr. Albert Schloss’ evening concert took 
place on Monday last. Among the artistes were, Miss Catherine 
Hayes, Madlle. Graumaun, Madile. Therese Magner, Herr 
Stiegel, Signor Marchesi, Herr Mayerhoffer, Herr Wilhelm 
Kuhe (pianist), Mr. Ap Thomas (harp), Mr. A. Sedgwick 
and his pupil Mr. E, Barton (concertina), and, though last not 
least, Herr Ernst, the great violinist. Where each performer 
did his and her duty, it were invidious to make a selection. 
Scffice it to say, that the company on that evening enjoyed one 
of the greatest musical treats ever enjoyed by the lovers of vocal 
and instrumental music. The attendance was both numerous and 
highly respectable, and the programme could not be got through 
until near midnight, so frequent were the encores. The concert 
will add immeasurably to the popularity of Sussex Hall; and we 
feel certain that Mr. Schloss, whenever he may think proper to 
essay another concert within its walls, will be able to command a 
still more numerous auditory than he drew together on Monday 
last. 


Memontat ro THE LATE Mr. Haynanet De Castro.— 
A general meeting of the contributors to this fund was held in 
Committee Rooms, Sussex Hall, on Wednesday evening last, Mr. 
I. L., Miers in the chair, to take into consideration the following 
resolution of the committee appointed to carry out such memorial, 
viz.— 
“That the amount of subscriptions be expended in the purchase of 
a case or cases, arranged to hold books, natural and artificial curiosities, 
and specimens of mechanical science; and that there be pl.ced thereon 
an inscriplon commemorative of the respect entertained by the Contri- 
butors for the late President.” 
The resolution having been read to the meeting, and its adoption 
having been moved by Mr. M. T. Levitt, Hon. Sec., and seconded 
by Mr. Sampson Samuel, an animated discussion ensued, in which 
the Chairman, Messrs. Sampson Samuel, S. I. Joseph, M. S. 
Oppenheim, M. T. Levitt, J. Levitt, J. Mitchell, Henry Solomon, 
Josiah Solomon, KE. A, Franklin, E. M. Myers, L. H. Isaaes, 
etc., took part, as to whether some better mode could not be 
adopted to perpetuate the memory of the late respected and 
lamented President, ultimately an amendment in favour of appro- 
priating the fund collected, and to be collected, as an endowment 
for pericdical prize essays (vide advertisement) was carried, on the 
motion of Mir. EK. M. Myers, seconded by Mr. E. A. Franklin ; 
aud some of the gentlemen present having handed in additional 
subscriptions for the purpose, and thanks having biéu unan- 
-imously voted to the Chairman, to the Hon. Secretary, and to 
the Provisional Committee, the meeting adjourned. 

Great Syxacocuer, Duke’s PLrace.—The Rev. Dr. Adler 
delivered a sermon at the above synagogue on Friday, the first 
day of Myiav (Pentecost), taking his text from Isaiah. In 
the course of the sermon, the Rev. Preacher alluded to the neces- 


sity of training preceptors if the precepts are properly to be ob- 
served. It is to be hoped that the Jewish community will sup- 
port the Chief Rabbi in his contemplated establishment of a 
seminary for Jewish teachers, as soon as the Rev. Doctor shall 


lay his plan before the public. 
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h I, Mrers, Esq., V.P., in the Chair, 

code of morals given on Mount Sinai on this anniversary of that For the purpose of considering the following proposition of the Provisional 

awful and sublime revelation. He said, that as in our congrega- |} Committce:— ref ! 

tion there were too many who desecrated the Nat’, he felt it his “ That the amount of Subscriptions be expended in the purchase of a Case or 
! hi tian! hiect made so impressive and so Cases, arranged to hold Books, Natural and Artificial Curiosities, and specimens 

any The d gentleman of Mechanical Science; and that there be placed thereon an Inscription comme- 

obligatory to a e house of israel. 


, morative of the respect entertained by the Contributors for the late President.” 
took his text from Nehemiah ix.13,14; and to give your readers The adoption of the foregoing resolution having been moved and seconded, it 


i i ich he treated the subject, we ma was moved as an amendment, and carried — 
heads. viz.:— J “ That this Meeting do constitute itself a Committee, in addition to the Ger- 
tlemen not present being members of the former Provisional Committee, with 
Ist. The sanctity of the Sabbath. power to add to their number, for the purpose of obtaining additional Subserip- 
2nd. Its spiritual and social advantages. 


tions; and that the amount already collected, and to be collected, do constitute a 
3rd. The obligation of all Jews to adhere to it as religious and |} Prize Fund in honour of the late President, Hananel de Castro, Esq., to be 


responsible beings designated the § De Castro Prize Fund.’ 

: ’ : “ That the plan for carrving out the foregoing resolution be prepared by the 
And he concluded a very excellent sermon with an earnest ap- }} Committoe thereby appointed, and, when framed, to be submitted to the approval 
peal to the assembled congregation. of a Public Meeting of the Members and Subscribers of the Iustitution, to be 
specially convened for that purpose.” 
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q Baicutron Synacocue.—We heard, on Friday last (writes a Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
correspondent), a very excellent and very appropriate lecture by sta Institution, 
the Rev. M. B. Levy, on the sanctity of the Sabbath. The 
; need by alluding to the gratitude which we, as Israelites, a Meeting of the Contributors to the “ DE CAS AL,” 
| : peg > the Coonnet mod Author of our faith, for the profound held at Sussex Hall, on Wednesday, May 22nd, 1850, 


Resolved unanimously — 
ECHO. “That Mr. I. L. Miers, V.P., be Chairman, aud Mr, T, Levitt, Honorary 
(From the 20 Tv.) Secretary of the Commuttee.”’ 
Resolved unanimously— 
mye (Echo) Sow FDR? ‘Phat the foregoing resolutions be advertised in the Jewish Chronicle.” 
What gathers he whose labour was the study of the holy law? 
“6 Light.” Increased and further Subscriptions will be received by Mr. I. L, Mrens, 
nm (Echo) AID PTS Wise Chairman; Mr, M. T, Levitt, Hon. See.; and by Mr, Morais 8S, 
What is the reward of a righteous man like Noah ,.S Quiet.” ee eee I. L. MIERS, Chairman, 
wie (Echo) ? We pbn May 23rd, 1850. M. T. LEVITT, Hon, Sec. 
What is the portion of the man? “ Bliss,” 
( ) 3b Jewish Boarding Academy for Young 
Echo Ladies. 
Who infatuates men’s hearts? Women. 4, Lenedoutie New 
(Echo) midsyo HE MISSES MILLINGEN, late of St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith, 
What haunts the paths of honesty? “ Sin.” beg to inform their Friends, that they receive a limited number of Young 
J tes (either as Boarding or Daily Pupils) for Instruction in Polite Literature, 
" (Echo) PRS a 3133 BY *D Music, Drawing, ete., and trust, by assiduous attention to the Morals, Health, 
What destroys contented hearts? “ Wine.”’ and General Improvement of the Pupils entrusted té thera, to merit the patron- 
age of those who may honour them with their confidence. 
MARRIED, Including Hebrew, English, French, Writing, Arithmetic, Geo- 
On the 12th inst., at Sussex House, Folkestone-road, Dover, by the Rev. (by © and Elam ‘and Orne- °6 Gui 
R. I. Cohen, W. Grunwald, of Snarzgate-street, to Rachel, youngest daughter ae ¥ A 
of the late M. Millingen, of London, and niece of M. Moses, of Dover. uder Fight 1 cars of Age E we 4 ° : Pe igi 
On the same day, by the same, at Sutrana Viila, Folkestone-road, S. Rose, nd Pr £1 one 
of Oxford-street, to Kate, third daughter of L. Aaron, late of Liverpool, now || and (hy 
of Bench-street, Dover. e are V ncies for Two Three Pupils 
At the Synagogue, Melbourne, Port Philip, on the 22nd August, 1849, by 
Mr. A. H. Hart (President of the Congregation), in the presence of a nume- 1 may be of the and at 
rous assemblage of Jewish and Christian friends, the Rev. Moses Rintel, to ‘ ieee eae 
Elvina, eldest daughter of Mr. John Hart, of Melbourne, Port Philip. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. HIS first-rate Establishment, situated on the Quay, opposite the Steam- 
GB Correspondents are respectfally informed that no notice can be taken Packet Station, the Customhouse, and near the Railway station, affords 
every accommodation to Travellers. Apartments, with airy bed-rooms, fine 
gardens, warm baths, stabling and lock-up coach-houses, etc., etc. 
. a ERRATUM. Drawing-rooms, 4 to 6 francs. Table d’héte dinners, 3 francs. 
In No, 215, under the heading “ Married,” 4th line, for “ Rev. D. M. Isaacs,” Bed-rooms, 2 francs. Breakfast from 14 to 2 francs. 
read, “* Rev. Jacob Kantrowitz.” Private dinners, 4 francs. Bath complete, 14 franc. 
To TraveLiers.—M. Zacnarie (the Consul of Turkey), of the Hotel de 
: "I "Europe, Customs and Shipping Agent, forwards Goods, Furniture, Lug- 
; usic. gage, etc., to and from France, on terms much below the usual scale of charge. 
HENRIETTE ENGERSCH, from Paris, Professor of the Piano- 
a to —— the Public that she gives lessons on that instru- Wanted, 
i = ment according to the most simple and approved method, on moderate SITUATION, by a Young Man used to the Pawnbrokcring and Whole- 
aX, g an e 
=. rg lb ven H. will attend the Pupils at their residence, or at her own, sale Hardware and Fancy Trade. Please address, H. Friedeberg, Mrs. 
Madile HELENE (her Sister), Modiste, from Paris, will be 
appy to instruct in il inery, and also to execute orders in that branch, on Respectable Youn Man as an Assistant also a Youth Appren- 
moderate terms. Madile. H. has brought with her the latest fashions from “ Co.’ : Fame 7 
Parle. Addrese, 144. Minories. ani Co.’s Haberdashery, Toy, and Fancy Establish 
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